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Next followed the Garrison mob, properly so called,
during which Whittier happened to be in Boston, in
attendance at an extra session of the state legislature,
of which he was then a member. His sister being at
the women's antislavery convention, he went in search
of her, and found that the meeting had been broken up
by a mob, or dispersed by the mayor to quiet those
outside, and that the rioters had been allowed by the
mayor to take down the very sign, "Female Anti-
slavery Society " and break it to pieces, thus lynching
George Thompson by proxy, as he expresses it, in a bit
of harmless board. Whittier saw Garrison hurried
through the street with a rope round him, and taken
for safety to jail, where Whittier and May visited him
in his cell; then, being warned that the house which
was their own stopping-place might also be attacked,
they removed Elizabeth Whittier without her know-
ing the reason, while they themselves mounted guard
all night. This was the ordeal by which Whittier's
Quaker training was tested, but it rang true. He would
not arm himself, but he did not flinch where others
were arming.

His courage was to be once more tested, however, in
Philadelphia, while he edited the Pennsylvania Free-
man. A hall had been erected by the antislavery
people and other reformers, and was first opened on
Hay 15,1838. There was an address by the eminent
lawyer, David Paul Brown, and a poem of a hundred
and fifty lines by Whittier, whose publishing office
was in the building. It was not one of his best poems,
and he excluded it from his complete edition; but it
was enough, with other things, to call out the gradu-
ally increasing wrath of a mob which hooted, yelled,